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As in so many other in- 
dustries, the sponge rubber 
people* found a solution to 
their problem in a steel tube by Accles & Pollock. All 


and and [| had 


to be made of sponge rubber by the yard. Steel 


sorts of shapes like and 





tubes were made to these shapes and the rubber 
cooked — within. Simple isn’t it? But then so 


many other people would find their production 


problems simple too if they'd only think of 


Steel Tubes and those manipulating magicians 


ACCLES & POLLOCK 


A @ GROUP COMPANY - ACCLES & POLLOCK LTD - OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM 


*iWe are indebted to Alfred Roberts & Sons Ltd. 
for this interesting application of Steel Tubes. Have 


any other manufacturers interesting things to tell us? 
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The Wassail Bowl 











“Waes hael” a Saxon greeting is 
said to have been first associated 
with the drinking of healths when 
Rowena, daughter of Hengist, 
presented a cup of wine to 
Vortigern saying ‘ Waes _hael 
hlaford cyning.” 

That may well have been the 
origin of the wassail bowl so much 
in favour with our ancestors and 
still surviving in many parts of 
the country. Literally translated 
“Waes hael” means “be whole”— 
the forerunner of the more modern 


“Your very good health.” 


chweppes 
Table Waters 


famous since I 790 


Temporarily giving place to the standard war-time product 


but Schweppes will return with victory. 





January 8, 1944 
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H.M.S. “DUKE OF YORK,” LEADER OF THE HOME PLEET FORCE WHICH SANK THE “SC7iARNHORST,” FIRING A SALVO 
FROM HER AFTER 14-INCH TURRET. 


** Well done, ‘Duke of York,’ and all of you. I am proud of you.” So ran the the “ Scharnhorst " was outmancuvred, and broadsides from the “ Duke of York's ” 
message of congratulation sent by the King to Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser on the | 14-in. guns poured into her. In a matter of minutes the German battleship was 
brilliant action in which the 26,000-ton German battleship “ Scharnhorst "’ was sunk on fire and almost stopped, and a signa! from the flagship sent in the cruiser 
off the North Cape on December 26. The flag of Admiral Fraser, Commander-in- } H.M.S. “* Jamaica" to deliver the final torpede attack which sank the “ Scharnhorst."’ 
Chief Home Fleet, was flying in Britain's 35,000-ton battleship H.M.S. “ Duke of j This resounding victory by the Home Fleet was followed two days later by another, 
York when the “ Scharnhorst’ was sighted by units of the Home Fleet on her | when two British cruisers routed a force of eleven powerful German destroyers in 
way to attack a North Russian convoy Prevented, by clever tactics, from escaping, the Bay of Biscay, sinking three and damaging others 
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HESE lines are being written on Christmas Day 
concerning Christmas. And as the general 
paucity Of wartime reading may possibly drive many 
people to read them, it seems better that they should 
be written at Christmas and read afterwards than— 
as used to be the case before the 
war—the other way round. For 
unless one had the carefree heart 
and imagination of a child, or 
unless one is not quite honest 
with oneself, it is difficult to feel 
properly seasonal about a wartime 
Christmas. One’s mood, after four 
years of violence, hatred and de- 
struction, is far too sombre. It is 
like lighting a candle on a very 
bright night. It makes one realise 
how dark it is. 


Yet in a deeper sense this feel- 
ing is misleading and_ probably 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


the life of a man so wretched and forlorn that he 
may not call on his Redeemer, and, in calling, find 
comfort and strength. To do so he must observe 
the spiritual laws of his being: humble himself, 
repent him of his sins, forgive his enemies as he 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS FROM ‘THE ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS” OF JANUARY 6, 1844. 





wrong. In the old days when the 
world—as it often did—-succumbed 
to its inherent cruelty, narrowness 
of vision and stupid destructive- 
ness and mankind was scourged by 
war and terror, the medizvalists 
used to say that God slept. But 
the presence of night does not 
make the existence of daylight any 
less real. Indeed, but for night 
there could be no human conscious- 
ness of daylight. The purpose of 
Christmas is to recall men to love 
and charity by reminding them of 
how the noblest of all men—the * 
very Son of God made incarnate— 


came down to earth with gladness THE KINGSTON AND DALKEY ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY—STARTING ‘OF THE TRAIN. 











to suffer poverty, pain and cruci- 
fixion in order that erring mankind 
might be given an opportunity of re- 
demption. The meaning of this war—if it 
has any meaning and all our talk of justice 
and humanity is not so much hypocrisy 
—is that millions of men in the flower of 
their youth are giving up happiness, 
health, life itself, and suffering the pangs 
of separation from loved ones, discomfort, 
exposure and torture in order that the 
world may hereafter be a better, kinder 
and juster place than it has hitherto been. 
One cannot readily rejoice at the birth 
of Christ when standing at the foot of 
the Cross. And yet that is just when 
one most ought to do so. For that was 
why He was born. 





A Man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief. ‘He hath no form nor 
comeliness, and, when we _ shall _ see 
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suffering he shrinks, he will find again the childlike 
stature which will enable him to pass through the 
eye of a needle. True triumph always springs from 
the dust. Rebirth is to be found in the manger, 
exaltation on the scaffold, virtue in the trenches. 


In war we can begin to glimpse 
the meaning of these truths which 
in fat and easy times pass for 
paradox or hypocrisy. ‘‘ The people 
that walked in darkness have seen 
a great light; they that dwell in 
the land of the shadow of death, 
upon them the light hath shined.” 
Even Scrooge, it will be remembered, 
the darkest figure in the whole 
Dickensian Christmas __ calendar, 
suddenly out of the agony and 
crushing reality of his dream realised 
the meaning of redemption. And 
as he did so he began to dance with 
joy and could scarcely restrain him- 
self from running out into the 
streets in his nightgown with the 
tidings. He was not glad—and 
this is the important point about 
Christmas—because he was saved 
N from punishment; he was nothing 
OE) of the kind—he was a man as 

“ near damned as any man could be. 
It was indeed the realisation of 
this which gave him the chance 
of salvation. And, because he sud- 
denly saw it all and knew it, he 
was beside himself with joy. He 
had a chance to work his passage, 
though no man in the world could 
well have had a harder one before 
him. The emphasis of Christmas 
is that it stresses this brave hope. 
It is a time not of consummation— 
that is Easter—but of beginning. Yet— 
and this is why we rejoice and feast 
—a beginning with hope. 
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To-day the whole world stands, or 
must soon stand just at that begin- 
ning. One can see its implications best 
if one imagines the German nation—or, 
if one prefers to put it that way, 
the Nazi Party—waking up, like Scrooge, 
and rejoicing at the reality of Christmas. 
If Dr. Goebbels were to rush out of 
his house on Christmas morning bellow- 
ing with joy that, through the redemption 
of Christ, he and the whole German 
nation were about to enter into eternal 
salvation, that would no more consti- 
tute a real Christmas sentiment than 
a Christmas-card from a_ foreclosing 

















mortgagee to his debtor. But if the 








Him, there is no beauty that we should 








desire Him.’ The Christian principle 
of Christmas is perfectly plain. It is 
redemption in the dark night. In the 
hour of national calamity and enslave- i 
ment a Child was born to a _ poor i THE 
labouring man’s wife in the manger of a 


wayside inn. It was as though the ; ONE END 
AT 


Saviour of the World had been born in AND 
the agony and humiliation of one of eresee 


the yreat mass evacuations with which follows : 
the whole eastern hemisphere from China 
to Spain has been made so painfully 
familiar during the past decade. There 
are no large and few small countries in 
Europe which have not suffered one 
of these appalling human cataclysms, 
save only Britain and Germany. And the former 
felt its fiery breath at the time of the night blitzes, 
and Germany is soon likely to experience one more 
terrible than the worst she has inflicted on others. 
The whole world has been in labour and has cried 
to God for pity. 





And God has pity—now and always. That is 


the meaning of Christmas, There is no moment in 


THE PIPE-LINE IN SECTION, SHOWING 
LEATHER-FACED VALVE (G) 
OPENED BY THE ROD (C), WHICH AT AND THE CYLINDER (N) 
1S FIXED TO- THE TRAIN 
THE OTHER END TO A 
SLIDING WITHIN THE PIPE, 
According to the explanation given a hundred years ago, 
a twelve-inch pipe laid between the rails was exhausted of air at one end and the 
train was pulled along by a piston travelling within the pipe. A rod connecting the train 
with the piston forced open a series of leather-faced valves which covered a slit running the 
whole length of the pipe-line and so allowed atmospheric pressure to cause the 
forward. The valves sealed the pipe-line by resting in a trough of beeswax an 
when melted and cooled, made an airtight joint. After the seals were temnorarily. broken by 
the passing train the valves closed again by springs, and the wey of wax oe tallow was i 

remelted by heat derived from burning charcoal contained in a cylinder attached below the train. | justice through the ultimate charity 
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VALVE - TROUGH. THE 
PRESSES DOWN THE 


would be forgiven, and purge his heart of hatred, 
being in love and charity with all men. The virtue 
of disaster and calamity is that it makes precisely 
these things easier for men. The rich, successful 
man, in the pride of his wealth and triumph, cannot 
easily enter into the Kingdom of God. Yet he can 
take comfort. Sooner or later he will be stripped of 
his wealth and power, and then the hour of his 
redemption can begin. And as in bitter loss and 


A SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE PIPE-LINE 
SHOWING THE VALVE (G) CLOSED, 
CONTAINING 
MOT CHARCOAL FOR RESEALING THE 
WHEEL (rR) 
VALVE. 

the Atmospheric Railway worked as 
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Doctor, with a _ clear foreknowledge 
that he was to be hanged and suffer 
the just penalty of his crimes here 
and hereafter, was none the less to 
rush madly into the streets on Christmas 
morning, crying for joy, and_ binding 
the wounds of the Jews, Poles, Czechs 
and all the other people he had _ so 
foully injured, one would know that 
something had happened on the other 
side of the Rhine worth happening. 








ston to move 
tallow which, 


Christmas does not mean the denial 
of justice; it means the completion of 


of God. It means that through the 
acceptance of justice there is no man, however 
degraded and evil, who may not ultimately enter 
into salvation. It takes not one tittle from the 
Law or the necessity of the Law; but it assures 
to every soul the realisation of being able, with 
Divine help, to redeem itself. There is no man 
in the world, however seemingly righteous, who 
has not good reason to rejoice at that. And no 
nation either. 
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THE MEN WHO SHAPE OUR DESTINIES: No. 1—HIS MAJESTY THE 


AN EXCLUSIVE PORTRAIT STUDY BY Y. KARSH, OF OTTAWA. 


“FIRST, IN HONOUR AND DIGNITY, AS IN POWER-—INDEED, THE SEAT AND FOUNTAIN OF ALL THREE”’ 
HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE VI. 
This portrait of his Majesty the King is the first of a series of remarkable studies by King George VI., shown here in the uniform of Admiral of the Fleet, ascended the 


that brilliant photographer, Y. Karsh, of Ottawa, whose magnificent portrayal Throne on the abdication of his elder brother, King Edward VIII., December 11, 19.6 
f Mr. Churchill, during his visit to Canada, will be remembered by our readers and was crowned at Westminster Abbey 1 May 12, 1937 
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“FUZZY 





NATIVE STRETCHER-BEARERS CARRYING A WOUNDED AUSTRALIAN SOLDIER ALONG ROUGH TRACKS IN THE JUNGLE 
TO AN EMERGENCY STATION. NATIVE HELP HAS BEEN INVALUABLE IN THIS ALMOST TERRA INCOGNITA. 


‘“ THE FUZZY-WUZZY ANGELS,’ AS A POPULAR DOGGEREL RHYMI 
RACE, NOT VERY LONG AGO MAN-EATING SAVAGES 





A PAPUAN INFANTRY UNIT ATTENDS DIVINE SERVICE, A NATIVE INTERPRETER STANDING BESIDE THE PADRE. 
THE MEN'S FACES SHOW INTENTNESS AND REVERENCE AS THEY LISTEN TO THE SACRED INSTRUCTION. 


\ FORWARD POST ON THE UPPER RAMU VALLEY, WES! 
FREQUENTLY A RAGING TORRENT FROM FIVE 
For two months the Australians held the southern end of the eight-mile a tributary of the Ramu, along which enemy supplies are sent. The fighting 
Shaggy Ridge, while the Japanese commanded the northern end, from which in these mountainous heights, with deep abysses, and the almost impenetrable. 
they were able to observe troop and air movements. On December 29 the steaming jungle, is like a Dantesque nightmare The glaring sun in the open 
* Aussies "’ in the Ramu Valley—the scene of our pictures—-35 miles south-west the insufferable damp heat, the jungle depths, in which abound savage wild 
of Madang, seized the 5600-ft. crest after desperate fighting, and, turning beasts, dangerous snakes, every kind of pestilential tropical insect, and fa: 
the tables on the enemy, now hold an excellent view of the Midjim River, | most perilous of all, the Jap sniper, concealed in the foliage of - tree 
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AS STRETCHER-BEARERS AND GUIDES IN DENSE JUNGLE STRIFE. 





? 
THE WOUNDED SOLDIER IS NTLY LOWERED BY THE NATIV STRETCHER-BEARERS AS HE APPROACHES THI 
FRONT-LINE EMERGENCY HOSPITAL POST. HE WAS WOUNDED IN A JUNGLE ACTION IN THE UPPER RAMU VALLEY. 


L RHYMI TERMS THE NEW GUINEA NA Ss ARE A_ FINE, MUSCULAR 
SAVAGES | TO-DAY THEY LEARN TO SPEAK AND WRITE ENGLISH. 





MADANG, WHERE PATROLS CONTACT THE ENEMY. THE RIVER, Z f ‘ PUZZY-WUZZY "" ACTS THE PART OF A GOOD SAMARITAN, HOLDING A PALM-LEAF SO AS TO SHADI 
WELVE KNOTS, HAS TO BE CROSSED THIRTY TIMES. THE WOUNDED SOLDIER'S FACE FROM THE SCORCHING SUN AS HI IS BEING BROUGHT DOWN TO BASE 


hidden in its trunk. make this Pacific war the utmost test of courage and f : Guinea, who were generally regarded as the least advan 
endurance. Amid such conditions the assistance of the New Guinea natives siatic peoples. Great areas were virgin soi the white m 
q j nt 


+ 


is indeed praiseworthy In our issue of November 13 we spoke of their aid not long since head-hunting and 
as stretcher-bearers and guides, Iping our soldiers to slash a way through went about alm r . 


the dense jungle and often l the presence unsuspected apanese 


troops. The 
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with all $ has carried civilisati t t itiv 
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ADMIRAL 
HOME FLEET. 
THE BATTLESHIP 












C. P. CLARKE, R.N.: 
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SIR BRUCE FRASER, C.*IN-C. 

HE FLEW HIS FLAG IN § oF ss 

“DUKE OF YORK.” H H H.M. CRUISER NORFOLK, 
IU . H 

H AND SMALLER GUNS. REGISTERED 








H.M. CRUISER “‘ BELFAST,”’ OF 10,000 7 
----- TONS. SHE MOUNTS TWELVE 6-IN., } 
(L.) CAPT. J. HUGHES TWELVE 4-IN. A.A., FOUR 3-POUNDER, 
HALLETT, D.S.O., R.N.:! AND SIXTEEN SMALLER GUNS. 
COMMANDING a ne nee eee ee eo , 
H.M. CRUISER 
** JAMAICA,” 2 











(RIGHT.) CAPTAIN 





H.M. CRUISER 
GLASGOW ”’ IN THE 


BISCAY ACTION. ‘ “ ” 
H.M. CRUISER JAMAICA, OF 






















CRUISER “ ENTERPRISE,” OF 7580 TONS: WITH THE CRUISER “ GLASGOW,”’ 
DESTROYERS IN THE BISCAY ACTION. 


‘ ENTERPRISE’? SANK THREE GERMAN 


HIS NORWEGIAN MAJESTY’S 
SHE IS THE LARGEST _WARSHIP IN 


DESTROYER “STORD”: BRITISH BUILT, ~ peng 
THE NORWEGIAN NAVY. 4 


deadly blows struck at the German Navy. last month was the 
**Scharnhorst,"’ of 26,000 tons,’ after she had attempted 
The action took place on December 26, between 
the ‘Scharnhorst’ on the one hand, and a British force disposed in two main 
formations on the other. One formation was under the immediate command of 
the C.-in-C., Home Fleet, Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, flying his flag in the battleship 
York," who had with him the cruiser ‘‘ Jamaica’’ and four destroyers, 


The first of two 
sinking of the battleship 
to attack a North Russian convoy. 


* Duke of 
Savage,"’ ‘‘ Saumarez,"’ ‘ Scorpion and ‘Stord.’’ The second formation, con 
sisting of the cruisers ‘' Belfast,’ ‘’ Norfolk '' and “ Sheffield," was under the command 
by gunfire from the cruisers, the 


Burnett. After being twice hit 


‘Duke of York'’ came up and obtained an 


of Vice-Admiral 
‘Scharnhorst "' was shadowed until 


L 


TWO GREAT NAVAL VICTORIES: 
SHIPS THAT TOOK PART. 





”” OF 9925 TONS, MOUNTS EIGHT 8-IN., EIGHT 4-IN. 
THE FIRST HIT ON THE “ SCHARNHORST.”’ 





OF 9100 TONS. SHE MOUNTS i p--~--—----—_--_-___ 
TWELVE 6-IN., EIGHT 4-IN. A.A., 7 (RIGHT.) CAPTAIN C. 7. 

: ONE 3°7-IN. HOWITZER, ETC. ADDIS, R.N.: 
eo en nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn tea stains == H.M.S. ‘' SHEFFIELD” 





8000 TONS. SHE DELIVERED THE 4 


TORPEDO ATTACK WHICH FINALLY 
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VICE-ADMIRAL R. L. BURNETT; IN 
COMMAND OF THE CRUISER SQUADRON 
DURING THE ACTION AGAINST THE 

* SCHARNHORST.” ~ 








A.A., 
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H.M. CRUISER ‘“‘ SHEFFIELD,” 












IN ‘“‘ SCHARNHORST ” 
ACTION. 





(LEFT.) CAPTAIN F, R. 
PARHAM, R.N.: 
H.M.S. “ BELFAST” IN 
* SCHARNHORST ” 


















SANK THE * SCHARNHORST.”’ 














COMMANDING “STORD” 
“SCHARN- } acini : ‘ 
i TO DELIVER THE FIRST TORPEDO ATTACK ON THE * 
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“GLASGOW " MOUNTS TWELVE 


“GLASGOW,” OF 9100 TONS: 
BESIDES MANY SMALLER. 


CRUISER 
** ENTERPRISE "' SEVEN 6-IN. GUNS, 


6-IN. AND 










ONE OF THE FOUR DESTROYERS 
* SCHARNHORST.” 


H.M. DESTROYER ‘ SAUMAREZ”: 






HORST "’ ACTION. - 


four destroyers mentioned, plus a further destroyer force 


under - water hit. The 
then attacked, 


consisting of ‘' Musketeer,’’ ‘* Matchless,"" ‘‘ Opportune"’ and ‘ Virago,” 
practically unsupported, and scored torpedo hits, enabling ‘‘ Duke of York"’ to engage 
again and the cruiser ‘ Jamaica " to deliver a final torpedo attack. The ‘ Scharnhorst” 
sank at 7.45 p.m. in a position about 60 miles north-east of the North Cape. 
The convoy sustained no loss or damage and only “ Norfolk"’ and ‘ Saumarez” 
suffered a few casualties and minor damage. The second victory at’ sea took place 
on December 27 and 28 off the Bay ot Biscay, where aircraft of Coastal Command 
attacked and sank a homeward-bound Axis blockade-runner and H.M. cruisers 
“Glasgow " and “ Enterprise’ sank three out of a force of eleven German destroyers 


and damaged some others. 
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THE END OF A BLOCKADE-RUNNER OFF THE BAY OF BISCAY. 


A TERRIFIC EXPLOSION OCCURRED IN THE STERN OF THE VESSEL WHEN 
A LIBERATOR, FLOWN BY A CZECH CREW, SCORED A HIT: THE FIRE WHICH 
ENVELOPED THE SHIP AFTER THE EXPLOSION. 


HE blockade-runner, a fast, modern ship of about 5000 tons, was first sighted on 
Monday morning, December 27, by a Sunderland flying-boat in a position about 

500 miles west-north-west of Cape Finisterre. The enemy ship, with one gun mounted 
on the poop-deck and others on both bows and amidships, was proceeding unescorted 
on. an easterly course at about 15 knots, apparently inward-bound for a port on the 
west coast of France. The Sunderland signalled that it had sighted a suspicious- 
looking vessel, and other aircraft on patrol in the vicinity were diverted to the area. 
The cruisers ** Glasgow” and ‘ Enterprise’’ were disposed to intercept, and aircraft 
of Coastal Command were despatched. For several hours, pending the arrival of this 
force, aircraft of R.A.F. and R.C.A.F. squadrons shadowed the blockade-runner in 
The first attack was carried out by a Sunderland of the 


spite of adverse weather. 
ship, the 


R.C.A.F., and although damaged by anti-aircraft fire from the enemy 
aircraft pressed home the attack and one bomb was seen to explode close to the 
blockade-runner. Later, a Liberator from a Czech squadron, and flown by a Czech 
crew, attacked and scored a direct hit on the stern, which burst into flame and 
caused an explosion of such intensity that the force rocked the aircraft, flying at 
about 600 ft. above the ship. Shortly afterwards the flames spread from stern to 
remarkable phoiographs reproduced here. This action 


stem, as is ‘shown in the 
preceded that in which three of the eleven German destroyers, when sailing to 
** Enterprise,"’ as 


escort the cargo-ship, were sunk by the cruisers ‘‘ Glasgow "’ and 
illustrated on subsequent pages. THE BLOCKADE-RUNNER HAS STOPPED AND IS BURNING FURIOUSLY. 
EXPLOSIONS RENT THE SINKING SHIP, WHICH WAS EMITTING CLOUDS OF THICK, 
BLACK SMOKE, WITH FLAMES RISING TO MAST-HEIGHT. 


AT INTERVALS 
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THREE GERMAN DESTROYERS SUNK, OTHERS DAMAGED, B 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN 


DE 


THE CRUISERS “ENTERPRISE” (RIGHT) AND “GLASGOW” (LEFT) CLOSE IN FOR THE KILL: THE THREE DC 


It was soon after dawn on the day following the sinking of the German 
blockade-runner that a Liberator of the United States Navy, operating with 
Coastal Command, sighted eleven German destroyers in a position about 
200 miles from the scene of the previous day's action. The enemy force 
consisted of five modern Narvik-class destroyers, each mounting five 5°9-in. guns, 
and six Elbing-class destroyers, each mounting four 4l-in. guns. The aircraft 
signalled the enemy's position, and the cruisers ‘’ Enterprise '’ and ‘‘ Glasgow "’ 
speeded to make contact, whilst our aircraft continued to shadow the German 


| 


destroyers. About 1.50 p.m. the cruisers sighted the enemy; visibility was 
good, with the sea medium to rough, but calming as the action proceeded. 
Both cruisers opened fire at a range of about ten miles, and the enemy, 
approaching in an arc from south-west to south, replied, whereupon a running 
fight ensued, during which the German ships launched torpedoes, while a 
number of hits were scored on several of the enemy destroyers. During the engage- 
ment ‘‘ Glasgow ’’ was picked out by a number of single enemy aircraft, 
which dropped bombs, including the new glider bomb, one of which is shown 


| 
| 
| 
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BY TWO BRITISH CRUISERS OFF BAY OF BISCAY. 


DE GRINEAU, FROM AN OFFICIAL DESCRIPTION. 
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REE DOOMED DESTROYERS ARE SEEN RIGHT, AND A FOURTH ESCAPES UNDER A SMOKE-SCREEN COVER. 


as in our drawing falling near the cruiser and missing her stern by 100 yards. | while ‘ Glasgow " (left) is firing at the fourth destroyer, escaping under cover 
The enemy destroyers endeavoured to avoid punishment by the use of a smoke- | of a smoke-screen. The enemy ship on the right is settling down rapidly, 
screen and by splitting into small units; several escaped, and the cruisers the centre one has a heavy list, and the third destroyer has had her funnel 
concentrated their pursuit on the four remaining ships, one of which got carried away by a direct hit. Men from all three are taking to rafts and 
away, in ‘the same direction as the first lot. The three remaining destroyers dinghies. On the horizon (extreme left) can be seen smoke from the fleeing 


were all damaged and presented sitting targets as the cruisers, at about enemy ships, with (above) a Focke-Wulf which fired the glider bomb falling 
4 p.m., closed in for the kill to about 1500 yards. Our drawing shows near H.M.S. ‘‘ Glasgow."’ On the extreme right are Liberators which bombed 
H.M.S. “ Enterprise "’ (right) bearing down on the three crippled destroyers, | the retiring Germans, and across the centre is the track of a torpedo 
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AST week brought news of several cheering 
events at sea, all of which served to 
demonstrate the increasing intensity of the 
stranglehold of sea-power on Germany. The 
first was the series of actions in the Arctic 
Sea on December 26 which culminated 
in the sinking of the ‘“ Scharnhorst.’’ That 
was a very fine performance, and those 
who took part in it fully earned the praise 
that has been given them by all, from 
his Majesty the King downwards. But there seems to 
be a tendency in some quarters—doubtless in. admiration 
of individual exploits and the magnificent efficiency and 
team-work displayed by the fleet as a whole—to exaggerate 
the importance and scale of the incident itself. The head- 
line ‘‘ Great Victory ”’ is not really appropriate to an action 
in which only one ship of the enemy’s fleet was engaged, 
and it is no disparagement of what Sir Bruce Fraser and 
his men achieved to point this out. It needed just as 
high a degree of gallantry and skill in Commander 
Meyriek’s destroyers to make their successful torpedo 
attack on the solitary “‘ Scharnhorst” as it would have 
in a larger flotilla attacking a more numerous enemy battle 
fleet ; and it was because itr was forthcoming when needed 
that his Majesty, speaking for the whole nation, could say 
to Sir Bruce Fraser: ‘I am proud of you.” But it seems 
desirable to preserve a sense of proportion and realise 
that, though one enemy battleship 
the only one for the moment 
able to take the sea—has_ been 
sent to the bottom. there are 
others still in existence which 
may have to be dealt with in 
their turn, as the “ Bismarck” 
was in hers. 

The convoy route to Russia is 
a line of communication that is of 
the highest importance to the 
Allies. It is the chief channel of 
supply between the industrial 
resources of Britain and America 
at one end and the Russian armies 
at grips with the German invader 
at the other; and if it were cut 
off, German hopes of victory in the 
east might justifiably have soared. 
It was for that reason that we 
continued, at the height of Russia’s 
danger, to send supplies through in 
face of heavy losses that we were 
unable completely to prevent ; it 
was for that reason that the 
enemy has made every effort of 
which the German Navy and 
Luftwaffe were capable to destroy 
the convoys on their way, massing 
in the extreme north of Norway 
not only large air forces, but also 
all the powerful ships that the 
German Navy could muster. The 
air forces become useless in the 
depth of the Arctic winter, when 
there is no daylight; and _ that, 
therefore, is the most -favourable 
time for convoys to be passed 
through, for it is impossible, at 
that distance from British air 
bases, to provide adequate air 
defence against a strong land- 
based air attack, but it is perfectly 
practicable to provide full defence 
against sea attack, Thus, in the 
last week of 1942, an attempted 
attack on a British convoy was 
defeated by the skill and gallantry 
of Captain Sherbrooke’s destroyers, 
though the attackers eluded the 
heavier supporting forces and 
managed to get back to harbour ; 
in the last week of,1943 another 
convoy was equally effectively 
defended against a similar attack, 
by the skill and gallantry of 
Admiral Burnett’s cruisers, and 
this time the attacker the 
‘ Scharnhorst ’’—did not escape 
the supporting force, and was 
sunk, 

The channel between the North 
Cape and Bear Island is a little 
over 200 miles wide, and it is, as a 
rule, clear of ice. There may be a 


German observation post there, THE PRIME MINISTER IN SEARCH OF THE SUN—THE FIRST PICTURE OF MR. CHURCHILL 

HE HAS NOW LEFT FOR AN UNKNOWN DESTINATION TO RECOUP HIS STRENGTH. 

said the Prime Minister in a message issued 
for ‘ known destination 


and, if so, our convoys would 
presumably wish to give it a wide 
‘berth, which ice might prevent on 
if they went north of it. On 
December 26 a convoy was passing 
whether eastward or westward 
bound has not been revealed 
some forty miles south-south-east of it at dawn (9.35 a.m). 
when it was approached by the ‘ Scharnhorst.’”” The 
German account described her as one ship of a 
* formation,” implying that there were others, presumably 
destroyers, of which there are some six or seven in 
Norwegian waters, in company; but nothing seems to 
have been seen of them by any British ship, though one 
would have expected them to be there. The battleship, 
however, never gained contact with the convoy, for she 
was intercepted and at once engaged by the Cruiser 
Squadron, commanded by Vice-Admiral R. L, Burnett, 
in the *' Belfast '’—twelve 6-in. guns—with the “ Sheffield,” 
a sister-ship,. and the * Norfolk ’—eight 8-in. guns—in 
company.’ The ‘ Scharnhorst "’ mounted nine r1-in. and 
twelve 5°9-in, guns, an armament which, on paper, should 
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Mr. Churchill. 


“A few weeks in the sunshine are necessary to restore my byeieal Neng 
December 23, and spoke of * “leaving the place eee « tes sta 
This picture, taken "during his his pa hy shows him well wrapped up in a siren suit and a 
|, deal better than at any time since leaving England,” 
So we may be sure that he is holding hard on the tiller of the 


than a fortnight’s illness.” 
dressing-gown with a dragon design. “I! feel a 


“I am able to transact business efi’ 
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have enabled her to blow the British ships out of the 
water, one by one, if they should insist on engaging— 
as, in fact, they did. But in the engagement that ensued, 
as soon as the “‘ Scharnhorst ” was hit by an 8-in. shell 
from the *‘ Norfolk’ she broke off the action and dis- 
engaged to the north-east, without having made any hits 
on the British ships. Admiral Burnett maintained his 
position between the convoy and the enemy, and when 
she again attempted to approach on a different bearing 
three hours later, he once more engaged. This time the 
“Norfolk ’’ sustained one hit aft and a few casualties, 
but was not seriously damaged ; it is not known whether 
the ‘Scharnhorst’ was hit again, but she again dis- 
engaged and made off at full-speed for the nearest point 
of the Norwegian coast. This time Admiral Burnett 
kept touch, and, together with destroyers which had joined 
him, shadowed the enemy as he retreated, reporting his 





“Shin of State. 


position and movements constantly to the Commander- 
in-Chief, who was coming up from the south-west in the 
battleship ‘‘ Duke of York.” 

At 4.15 p.m.—by which time it was full night again— 
the ‘‘Scharnhorst"’ found her retreat barred by the 
* Duke of York,” just turning to bring her full broadside 
of ten 14-in. guns to bear; and a few moments later the 
German ship was hit, by a 14-in. shell this time. She 
swung off to the eastward to get out of range, and before 
the ** Duke of York" could alter course round after her, 
she seemed likely to escape out of touch again. The 
action continued for some time, presumably at ranges 
too long to be decisive, and it would seem that she succeeded 
in keeping, and even increasing her distance; but then 
it was the turn of the destroyers. The “ Savage,” 
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““Saumarez’”’ and “Scorpion,” with the 
Norwegian destroyer ‘* Stord,” which had 
steamed at high speed. to get ahead of 
her, turned, went in, and hit her with 
three torpedoes at the cost of minor 
damage to the ‘“Saumarez” and a few 
casualties. The torpedoes did not sink her, 
but they slowed her up, and the ‘“ Duke 
of York ’’ was able to overtake her; and 
that was the end. Before long she was 
lying stopped and blazing, every gun silenced and 
the “ Jamaica’’ was able to close and sink her with 
a final torpedo. Some few survivors were picked up and 
brought in as prisoners. So ended the latest German 
attempt to interrupt communications with Russia. The 
convoy went on its way unmolested. 

The other series of operations, which were directed noi 
towards maintaining Allied sea communications, but towards 
interrupting those of Germany, took place on the two 
following days, nearly*2000 miles to the southward, in 
the latitude of the Bay of Biscay. Each winter of the 
war Germany has done her best to get in from her 
Far Eastern ally shiploads of the vital raw materials she 
lacks, which can only come from  there—rubber, tin, 
quinine, vegetable oils and tungsten are amongst the most 
important. It is probable that some ships, taking advantage 
of the long winter nights and the bad weather that so 
often marks the North Atlantic 
winter, ‘may have got through 
to the French Atlantic ports or 
Norway; but seven of these that 
tried to during the last year 
were intercepted, and either sunk 
by King’s ships or were scuttled 
by their own crews. To-day, it 
is probably more difficult than 
ever for them to get through, 
for the greatly increased air forces 
now engaged in the war on the 
U-boats enable the whole of the 
approaches to the Bay of Biscay 
to be much more closely recon- 
noitred than in the days of our 
shortage of escort and patrol 
craft, and the use of the Azores 
bases still further increases the 
efficiency of their searches. 

On Monday last week, a Coastal 
Command Sunderland flying-boat 
sighted, some 600 miles west of 
the Gironde, a fast modern cargo 
ship of about 5000 tons, and since 
the positions of all Allied ships 
are known, she was at once 
recognised as a_ blockade-runner. 
Weather was bad, but the Sunder- 
land kept touch with her, and 
other aircraft were sent to reinforce, 
while the cruisers ** Glasgow ” and 
“Enterprise ’’ were also ordered 
to close. It would seem that 
they, however, could not reach 
her before dark, so the aircraft 
themselves attacked and, though 
damaged by flak, hit her with 
several bombs, which set her ablaze 
from stem to stern. Her des- 
truction was apparently unknown 
to the enemy, for the next morn- 
ing the air patrols sighted eleven 
German destroyers, five of them 
the big ships of the Narvik class, 
mounting each five 5‘9-in. guns— 
the armament of the old British 
“C” class cruisers, some of which 
were still in service in 1939— 
which had evidently been sent out 
to escort her in. The ** Glasgow ”’ 
and ‘ Enterprise’ were then be- 
tween the enemy and their base 
and were so able to make certain 
of bringing them to action; and 
although the cruisers were out- 
classed in weight of broadside by 
five to two, at once did so, covered 
overhead from attacks of the 
Luftwaffe by Coastal Command 
Mosquitoes and Beaufighters. There 
was no fight in the enemy ships, 
who split up into groups and tried 
to escape; some of them did, 
but three were sunk and others 
damaged ‘at the cost of a few 
casualties in the “* Glasgow.” The 
* Enterprise ’’ was not hit. 

So ended as inglorious an episode 
as the German Navy has ever pro- 
duced, and the German account of 
it was typical. ‘German U-boats 
intervened in the battles and 
torpedoed six British destroyers,’’ said Hitler’s head- 
quarters, and described the British cruisers, which they 
named, as of “superior fire power” to the German 
destroyers sunk—a palpable lie which can be detected even 
in Germany if “ Nauticus” still circulates there. But 
the U-boats, of course, must be held up to the German 
people as ever-successful. 

On the British side, the whole episode was a notable 
example of good seamanship, of intrepidity afloat and aloft, 
and-of perfect collaboration _between seamen and airmen. 

Owing to the temporary absence of our Military Corre- 
spondent, Captain Cyril Falls, we publish this week an article 
on the Navy's success at sea, by Rear-Admiral Thursfield, 
‘The Times’" Naval Correspondent. 
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WAR LEADERS APPOINTED: HONOURS CONFERRED, AND OBITUARY. 
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LT.-GEN. JACOB DEVERS, COMMANDER 

U.S. FORCES IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
AND DEPUTY SUPREME COMMANDER. 
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‘a ADMIRAL SIR BERTRAM RAMSAY, ALLIED 


MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES DOOLITTLE, COM- 
MANDER OF THE EIGHTH U.S. AIR FORCE 





AIR CHIEF - MARSHAL SIR TRAFFORD 
LEIGH-MALLORY, ALLIED AIR C.-IN-C, 


NAVAL C.-IN-C, UNDER GENERAL 
EISENHOWER. UNDER GENERAL EISENHOWER. IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
Sir Bertram Ramsay made the sea arrangements for Dunkirk. He directed the planning of the Mediterranean Strategical Air Force, .is forty-seven. He organised the raid on Japan by U.S. 
sea side of the Allied landings in North Africa, November 1942; took over the. detailed planning aircraft, for which he received the Congressional Medal. He commandsd the last two big air 
for the Sicily landing; and was in command. Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory has been A.O.C.-in-C. attacks on Rome. Lieut-General Devers is fifty-six. He has been in command of the U.S. Forces 
R.A.F. Fighter Command since 1942. He was Commandant the R.A.F. School of Army in the European war theatre since last May. He is Denuty Supreme Commander the Allied 
Co-Operation 1927-30. He was born in 1892. Major-General Doolittle, formerly commander of the Invasion Forces under General Sir H. Maitland Wilson. P. 
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x MR. G. HENRY, R.A. MISS BEATRIX POTTER, ¥F MAJ.-GEN. SIR FOSTER g SGT. NAVIGATOR ALAIN 
The portrait and landscape Bes | Fee, emg esther NEWLAND. JOHN. WORTH, 0O.M. R.A, 
painter Mr. George Henry, of ‘or children and the General Sir Foster Newland, The brilliant young sculptor Vinerian Professor of English Sir Edwin Lutyens, O.M., 
R.A., R.S.A., died on December originator of the Peter Rabbit who died on December 24, of the figure of “Christ in Law in the University of died on Jan. 1, aged 74. 
23 at the age of eighty-five. ks, died on December 22. had a long and distinguished Blessing which stands above Oxford, he died on January 2. New Delhi—in collaboration 
It was at the Glasgow Institute For several years she designed career in the Army Medical the quadrangle at Blundell’s His “History of English with Sir Herbert Baker—and 
Exhibition of 1 t his Queen Mary’s Christmas-cards. Service. ‘From 1914-17 he School, Devon. (shown on Law ” gave him a world-wide the new Roman Catholic 
reputation was made. “ The Her books, published in six served in France, before going another page). Died on Decem- reputation. In 1910 was Cathedral, Liverpool, will pro- 
Blue Gown ”’ is one of his best different languages, brought her to Italy as D.M.S. in the latter ber 23 from injuries received appointed All Souls’ Reader bably be regarded as his most : 
figure paintings. world-wide fame. year. Pa in a raid over Germany. 2 in English Law. 4+, important worksinarchitecture. = 
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i i kni bachelor in Year Honours List, Sir ear Honours List, Mr. C. G. Created a Baron in the New : ear Honours List, Colonel ; 
4 Gana | Bhi Be oe Se “List, Thomas Royden is chairman Ammon, Labour M.P. for Year Honours List, Sir Cour- { Gretton nee at * a Se 
Mr. R. S. Hudson is Minister Captain de Havilland is Tech- of the L.M.S. Railway Com- North Camberwell, recently tauld Thomson has devoted | sefvative M.P. for orty-eigh 
a ° fieeaeee ee nical Director of the de Havil- pany and many other com- the Parliamentary Dele- many years to furthering the { Years, for the last wempeve 
and has been Member (U.) land Aircraft Company, Ltd., pentey, end cornesations. Te gotten, to Beeteuntaes. A. causes of the Red Cross, hos- | Se see * - 

i i ) ll orer So we was FPartiamentary Secretary itals, and philanthropic in- ; a- 
for Southport since 193 Eco, | with some of his associates’ | ‘fom 1917-18 and has travelled | to the Admiralty in 1924 | ftitutions, notably the Dock- | shire. He is chairman of 
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THE REV. E, H. FELLOWES. * 


A Com jon of Honour in the New / 
Year Honours List, the Rev. E. H i 
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— LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR WILFRID ‘7 LIEUT.-GENERAL A. G. L, “- LIEUT.-GENERAL K. STUART. 
McNAUGHTON, General Stuart, Chief of the Canadian 




















7 MR, WILLIAM WESTWOOD. 
Created a baron in the New Year LINDSELL. 
Honours List, Mr. Westwood was presi- General Lindsell has been appointed General McNaughton, commander of + ae ho) Gn eg - i 
dent of the Confederation of Ship- rincipal administrative officer to the the First Canadian Army, has been } at oe Mail 1e' Head c—- | Fellowes has earned his honour for | 
building and Engineering Unions from Pndia Command. Under the C.-in-C. obliged to relinquish his command on adian -y~? — fe » 4 his services to the history of English | 
1936-39, and chief industrial adviser his main task will be the organisation the grounds of ill-health. He came London, an pending . apooin . 4 music. The third C.H. in the list is 
to the Admiralty. Principal Labour of India as a great military base. to this country in 1939 in command ment of a oy . pores Mr. Richard Casey, the newly appointed 
Adviser to the Admiralty, 1940, and The General solved the supply of the Ist Canadian Division. He is ents me ¥i s Connie — Governor of Bengal, and formerly 
Director of Contract Labour, 1941. { problem of the Western Desert. A. @ great authority on weapons. + _ Saar =e yan ae n Aimy. 5. ___Mimister of State in Cairo. 
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CLEANING UP ORTONA: CANADIANS FERRET OUT GERMANS HOUSE BY HOUSE. 
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g A SHERMAN TANK, MANNED BY CANADIAN TROOPS, GOES INTO ACTION DURING Z A TANK COMMANDER, WOUNDED WHEN HE OPENED HIS TURRET TO CHECK FIRING ‘a 
Z THE STREET-FIGHTING IN ORTONA, WHICH WAS OF A BITTER NATURE. * RESULTS IN AN ORTONA STREET, BEING HELPED TO A DRESSING STATION. ‘ 
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% CANADIAN TROOPS ADVANCING CAUTIOUSLY DOWN CANADIAN MEDICAL ASSISTANTS HELPING A 
f A RUBBLE-STREWN STREET DURING THEIR HOUSE- DURING THE’ BITTERLY-CONTESTED CLEANING-UP OPERATIONS IN NEST UNDER COVER OF TANKS IN THE MAIN 
z TO-HOUSE HUNT FOR GERMAN __ SNIPERS. ORTONA, WHICH LASTED EIGHT DAYS. STREET OF ORTONA. 
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*% TWO CANADIANS GERMAN PRISONERS BEING BROUGHT TO THE ALLIED LINES DURING THE STREET 
* STAGES OF THE CLEANING-UP OPERATIONS. ORTONA FELL ON THE NINTH DAY. FIGHTING IN ORTONA. ONE OF THE PRISONERS IS WOUNDED 
In the early hours before dawn on Tuesday, December 28, Canadian infantrymen the preparation of defence positions between the town and Pescara to the north 
' of the Eighth Army, who for eight days had been fighting their way into Ortona, the Germans charged with the defence of Ortona made nearly every house a 
i ferreting out German snipers house by house and street by street, bombed the Sniper's nest, and the streets and buildings a mass of death-traps. Property 
} last Germans from the last houses of the town. The fighting for possession of continually collapsed to the explosion of time bombs, and at one street crossing 
' this important Italian port has been described as the hardest and bloodiest of the | alone sappers removed sixty-seven telemines Once Ortona had fallen, the 
j whole Italian campaign. Ordered to hold up the Eighth Army so as to permit Canadians lost no time in pushing on north of the town 
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THE SINKING OF THE “SCHARNHORST”: HOW THE HOME FL 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, G. H. Da 

















THE APPROXIMATE PLAN QF THE ACTION, SHOWING MOVEMENTS OF AT 9.35 A.M. ON DECEMBER 26, 1943, IN THE HALF-LIGHT OF THE ARCTIC DAWN, THE BRITISH CRUISER 
“DUKE OF YORK,"’ THE CRUISERS ‘ BELFAST,’’ ‘‘NORFOLK,’’ AND SQUADRON, ESCORTING A RUSSIA-BOUND CONVOY, FIGHTS AND ENGAGES THE ‘SCHARNHORST ’’ SOUTH OF BEAR 
‘*SHEFFIELD '’ SYNCHRONISING WITH THE COURSE OF “SCHARNHORST ”’ ISLAND. A HIT IS CLAIMED BY H.M.S. ‘“‘NORFOLK’’ AND THE ENEMY TURNS AWAY. 








AT ABOUT 7 P.M. THERE WAS FEAR THAT THE SUPERIOR SPEED OF ‘“ SCHARNHORST ’’ MIGHT PERMIT HER TO DRAW AWAY FROM H.M.S. “DUKE OF YORK,"’ COMING UP 
FROM THE WESTWARD. THE DESTROYERS “ SAVAGE,"’ “ SAUMAREZ,"’ “ SCORPION," AND THE NORWEGIAN “STORD" TURN AND ATTACK THE ENEMY. THREE TORPEDOES STRUCK 
SCHARNHORST," PARTLY CRIPPLING HER, THUS ALLOWING “DUKE OF YORK” AGAIN TO ENGAGE THE ENEMY. 


SOME VITAL PHASES OF A BRILLIANT ACTION IN WHICH UNITS OF THE HOME FLEET, LED 


Latest details of the brilliant action in which the German battleship ‘‘ Scharnhorst "’ | commanding the 10th Cruiser Squadron, who flew his flag in the criiser 
was sunk off the North Cape on December 26 make it clear that she ‘* Belfast," said that the ‘‘ Scharnhorst"’ turned to the south, the east, and 
was completely outmanceuvred by the units of the Home Fleet which brought finally to the north. Admiral Burnett then placed his cruisers between the 
about her doom. Emerging from her lair in Alten Fiord with the object of conyoy and the battleship at a point where he expected to intercept. As, soon 
attacking a Russia-bound convoy, she was sighted qt about 9.35 a.m. on as the ‘‘ Scharnhorst'’ was sighted at this new point she was engaged. “‘ The 
December 26, in the half-light of an Arctic dawn, by cruisers of an escorting engagement only lasted about half an hour,"’ said Admiral Burnett. ‘‘ His nerve 
squadron, which opened fire. Describing the action, Vice-Admiral R. L. Burnett, failed him, and he turned and ran to the southward. The matter then became 
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E FLEET OUTMANCEUVRED GERMANY’S 26,000-TON BATTLESHIP. 


ist, G. H. Davis, FROM OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 





AT ABOUT 4.50 P.M. THE “‘DUKE OF YORK” MAKES FIRST CONTACT WITH THE ENEMY, ‘“‘SCHARNHORST'’ BEING FINE ON H.M. BATTLESHIP'S PORT BOW. “DUKE OF YORK" 
THEN CHANGES HER COURSE TO THE SOUTH-EAST, TO BRING A FULL BROADSIDE TO BEAR ON THE ENEMY. SHE QUICKLY SCORES A DIRECT HIT, WHICH SLOWS DOWN 
** SCHARNHORST’S’’’ SPEED AND PAVES THE WAY FOR THE KILL LATER. 








IN AN EFFORT TO EVADE THE FORCES CONVERGING ON HER, “ SCHARNHORST,"’ AFTER TURNING BACK TO THE NORTHWARD, AGAIN ALTERED COURSE, PROCEEDING AT MAXIMUM 
SPEED EASTWARD. AT ABOUT 7.45 P.M. SHE WAS ON FIRE, LYING NEARLY STOPPED. H.M. CRUISER “ JAMAICA" CLOSED IN AND DELIVERED A FINAL TORPEDO ATTACK 
WHICH SENT THE ENEMY BATTLESHIP TO THE BOTTOM, ABOUT 60 MILES NORTH-EAST OF THE NORTH CAPE. 


BY H.MS. “DUKE OF YORK,” BROUGHT THE ENEMY BATTLESHIP TO BAY AND DESTROYED HER. 


an affair of nursing the ‘Scharnhorst’ towards the Commander - in - Chief, four destroyers delivered a successful torpedo attack. She was again caught by 
Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, in H.M.S. ‘ Duke of York.’ This, I am happy to the ‘‘ Duke of York,"’ both ships using their main armament. The British battle- 
say, was achieved, the Commander-in-Chief being in a position to cut him off ship closed to 10,000 yards and scored repeated hits. The ‘ Scharnhorst"’ was 
from his base, as | had known he would be.’ At 4.49 p.m. the ‘* Duke of burning, listing and nearly stopped when the Admiral sent the cruiser ‘ Jamaica "’ 
York” sighted the enemy battleship fine on her port bow, and altered course speeding in to the kill. She made two torpedo attacks, and the “ Scharnhorst" 
to bring her broadside of ten 14-in. guns to bear on the target, now lit by finally went down amidst a pall of smoke at about 7.45 p.m. some sixty miles 
star-shells fired by one of the cruisers. Several hits were registered, and then north-east of the North Cape. Only thirty-six survivors were picked up 
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SOME OF THE MOST DRAMATIC PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE WAR: 
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THE BATTLE OF TARAWA ATOLL, GILBERT ISLANDS, ONE OF THE FIERCEST AND BLOODIEST BATTLES OF THE WAR. FOUR THOUSAND JAPANESE WERE IN GARRISON IN PILL- BO 
U.S. MARINES TAKING THEIR WOUNDED ON A RUBBER LANDING BOAT TO LARGER CRAFT FOR TREATMENT. FOR THE CAGE FORCED TO WALK STOOPING AS A 





U.S. MARINES IN ACTION AGAINST THE JAPS, THEIR TRENCHES LYING ONLY A FEW YARDS BEYOND: A GRAPHIC SCENE A VISTA OF BROKEN PALMS, ACRID SMOKE AND CONFUSION, 
ON TARAWA, WHERE THE MEN CROUCH UNDER COVER AS GRENADES ARE TOSSED OVER. PILL-BOX AHEAD. HIS MATE, RIFLE ALONGSIDE, 
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ONE OF ABOUT 500 JAPANESE PILL-BOXES STOUTLY BUILT OF TIMBER AND CONCRETE, AT THE ORDER “CHARGE!” THESE U.S. MARINES SWARMED OVER ANOTHER TYPE 1" 
ORIGINALLY HIDDEN IN A GROVE OF NOW BLASTED PALM-TREES. OF PILL-BOX, DUG THEIR WAY IN AND BAYONETED THE ENEMY. $1 


The Battle of Tarawa Atoll, in the Gilbert Islands, north-east of the Solomons, | ‘a pasting like nothing before in the history of warfare.'' They were able 
resulted in a complete victory for the American Marines after a_ three-and- | to withstand it because their shelters and emplacements were heavily built 
a-half days violent battle. Colonel Knox, U.S. Secretary of the Navy, on | and virtually buried in the flat terrain of Betio Island, their main position. 
December 3, said that American naval guns and aircraft gave the Japanese This battle has been described as the bloodiest in the history of the U.S. | 
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\R: THE FIERCE BATTLE OF TARAWA ATOLL IN THE PACIFIC AREA. 
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IN PILL- BOXES, AND ALMOST ALL WERE EXTERMINATED: PRISONERS U.S. MARINES SUFFERED HEAVY CASUALTIES AS THEY LANDED ON THE BEACHES ON NOVEMBER 21, LARGE LOSSES 
OPING AS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST ANY ATTEMPT TO ESCAPE, BEING CAUSED BY TERRIFIC ENEMY FIRE FROM CONCEALED BATTERIES. HERE WAS A SCENE OF DESPERATE STRUGGLE 
. 








AS A MARINE (LEFT) FLINGS A GRENADE AT A _ JAP ON THE BEACHES DEAD JAPANESE SOLDIERS AND HEAPS OF JUNK TESTIFY TO THE BITTER STRUGGLE FOR TARAWA ATOLI 


N FUSION 
; BACK TO SANDBAGS, TAKES A SHORT BREATHER. ANOTHER OF THE DRAMATIC PHOTOGRAPHS WHICH DEPICT THE WAR IN ITS UGLIEST ASPECT. 


INGSIDE, 





TWO MARINES BARELY VISIBLE IN CAMOUFLAGED CLOAKS ARE CROUCHING BEHIND THE BRITISH 5°5-IN. AND 8-IN NAVAL GUNS TAKEN BY JAPS ro TARAWA FROM SINGAPORE 

STUMPS OF TREES READY TO FIRE AFTER TOSSING DYNAMITE STICKS, ON TO A PILL-BOX EXECUTED GREAT DAMAGE THE MARINES AT HEAVY COST CAPTURED THE GUNS, 
able | Marine Corps and their victory as a turning point in the Pacific war. The | the will to fight and that their army as yet has been barely touched. The 
built Marines suffered heavy casualties in rushing the beaches, but finally the style of their pill-boxes was shown in a double-page photograph in our issue 
tion. Japanese garrison of about 4000 men was practically exterminated. Admiral of December 1!, of which there were some 500 on the Atoll, from each of 
U.S Nimitz, on returning from the battlefield, said that the enemy have not lost | which the Japs fought fanatically. 
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THE ACTION OFF THE BAY OF BISCAY: SURVIVORS FROM ONE OF THE SUNKEN ENEMY 
DESTROYERS SEATED IN THEIR RUBBER DINGHIES. 





IN BLESSING” AT BLUNDELL’S SCHOOL, 
TIVERTON, SUGGESTED AS A FIGURE FOR AN R.A.F. MEMORIAL. 


Modelled by Alain John, aged eighteen, in his last term at Blundell’s 

School in 1939—he died last month from iniuries received in a raid 

over Germany—this 7-ft.-high concrete figure of Christ in Blessing looks 

down on the school quadrangle. The Bishop of Coventry, Dr. Neville 

Gorton, ex-headmaster of Blundell’s, has suggested that it be recast for 
an R.A.F, memorial. 


SCHOOLBOY'S ‘“‘ CHRIST 
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STICKS OF BOMBS FROM FLYING FORTRESSES ATTACKING EMDEN 
PLUMMET TOWARDS A CLOUD-LAYER COVERING THE TARGET, 
This unusual picture was taken from one of a force of Flying Fortresses during an attack on the important 


BOMBING THROUGH CLOUDS; 


German port of Emden. {t illustrates the new bombardment technique recently announced by the Eighth 
U.S. Air Force Bomber Command in Britain, by means of which, employing scientific devicer, a target 
can be accurately bombed through solid cloud cover, 


BRITISH CRUISERS 


IN ACTION AGAINST 
FROM WAR AND 
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IN ACTION AGAINST THE GERMAN 
COMMAND. 


H.M.S. “‘GLASGOW’’ AND H.M.S. ‘‘ ENTERPRISE” (LEFT) 
DESTROYERS. ON THE RIGHT CAN BE SEEN TWO AIRCRAFT OF COASTAL 
Speaking of the naval engagement off the Bay of Biscay, in which three German destroyers were sunk and 
several others damaged out of a force of eleven by the cruisers “Glasgow” and “ Enterprise,” a Royal 
Marine, who served in one of ‘“Glasgow’s’’ gun turrets throughout the action, said that it was largely 
owing to the good seamanship of Captain Clarke that the ship received so little damage. He kept her 
zig-zagging, to defeat the enemyj gunfire. At one stage three German destroyers were firing on starboard 
of the “Glasgow” and one was attacking on the port. “ Enterprise’ lost her aerial, but the ship herself 


. 





HIT BY THE GUNS OF ITS INTENDED VICTIM, A JAP TORPEDO -’PLANE STREAKS TO DESTRUCTION, ITS “TIN FISH” FALLING 


HARMLESSLY INTO THE SEA. 


One of six Japanese torpedo-’planes that came in to attack a Pacific aircraft-carrier engaged in raiding the Marshall Islands on December 4, 
this aircraft found the ack-ack gunners of its intended victim too accurate. 


away harmlessly from the disintegrating fuselage. The torpedo-’planes, 


came in low, , ’ rer 
successful in their mission. 


Bursting into flames froma direct hit, it streaked burning 
which 


towards the waves, and as it plunged, its torpedo fell 
completely failed in their attack on the aircraft-carrier, whose own ‘planes were more 
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FROM 


INTO THE SEA ARE RESCUED 
FROM A BRITISH SHIP 


SURVIVORS OF A FOCKE-WULF SHOT DOWN 
THE WRECKAGE OF THEIR AIRCRAFT BY A BOAT 


ON Ti 
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ENEMY DESTROYERS: TOPICAL PICTURES 
HOME FRONTS. 


ALL THAT REMAINED OF ONE OF THE THREE GERMAN SHIPS SUNK BY THE CRUISERS: 


A LARGE PATCH OF OIL ON THE WATER. 
H.M. CRUISER ‘“‘GLASGOW’’ UNDER FIRE DURING THE CLOSING STAGES OF THE BATTLE 
IN WHICH THREE ENEMY DESTROYERS WERE SUNK AND OTHERS DAMAGED. 
was not hit. The three German destroyers were sitting targets when our cruisers closed for the final kill, 
and their crews apparently realised that there was no escape, for as soon as their ships were disabled they 
took to their rafts and rubber dinghies. About 150 survivors were sighted by aircraft which were still in 
the vicinity. During the action, in which Halifaxes and a Sunderland of Coastal Command with Liberators 


of the U.S.N., joined, Beaufighters of Coastal Command and Mosquitoes provided air cover for his Majesty’s 
ships. A double-page drawing of the action also appears on pages 36-37. 


per 


a 


*. * ‘ ‘ , ROMMEL MEETS MUSSOLINI IN ITALY, WITH 
- « ; wet “ ? . ro _ s 


THE GERMAN 
AMBASSADOR IN ATTENDANCE, AT 
LLING 


A FASCIST RECEPTION. 
HEAVY DAMAGE IN LEIPZIG: ONE HUNDRED ACRES OF THE FAMOUS WORLD FAIR GROUND BLASTED BY BOMBER There have been many rumours as to the whereabouts, health, and even 
COMMAND’S 1500-TON ATTACK IN DECEMBER the death of Mussolini since he was spirited away by German parachutists 
. - ‘ . ‘ from the Italian hotel in which the Badoglio Government held him 
ber 4, Aerial photographs have provided conclusive proof of the shattering effect of R.A.F. Bomber Command’s 1500-ton attack on Leipzig risoner. This picture, dated December 18, 1943, is described as having 
urning in the early hours of December 4. The great buildings which in pre-war years housed Leipzig’s famous World Fairs had been turned en taken “during a reception in Governmental quarters.” Rommel 
which over to the assembly and repair of aircraft, and in spite of thick cloud covering the city on our bombers’ arrival, so accurately had has since left for the western defences of Europe. 
more the Pathfinders placed their target-indicator flares that nearly every building in the 100 or so acres 


covered by the Fair site was severely damaged. 


SEARCHLIGHTS OF ANTI-AIRCRAFT COMMAND FORM A CONE OVER LONDON, AGAINST WHICH 
THE CROSS OF ST. PAUL'S FORMS A STRIKING SILHOUETTE. 
This picture carries a New Year message of hope to the world. The emblem of Christianity the Cross 
surmounting the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral—stands out in silhouette against a cone of London's search- 
THE ONCE-GAY PROMENADE AT NICE: “ POPULATION AND, GERMAN SOLDIERS DURING 


lights, two of which form behind it a Victory “V."" The beams shown represent searchlights with a total 
A LUSTY STROLL "—SAYS THE GERMAN CAPTION. candle-power of 6,500,000,000, meeting over the heart of the City of London 
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ZHITOMIR, RECAPTURED BY THE RUSSIANS, HAS CHANGED HANDS FOUR TIMES. 


GERMAN TROOPS ADVANCING INTO ZHITOMIR DURING THE GERMAN COUNTER-OFFE 
IN THE KIEV BULGE, LATER BROKEN AND THROWN BACK BY THE RUSSIANS, 


BUILDINGS ON FIRE IN STREETS LITTERED WITH SMASHED VEHICLES WERE WHAT 
THE GERMANS FOUND WHEN THEY ENTERED ZHITOMIR ON NOVEMBER IQ. 


GERMAN TROOPS RETREATING AMID FLAMING BUILDINGS AFTER THE FAILURE OF THEIR GERMAN INFANTRYMEN IN THE BATTERED STREETS OF ZHITOMIR. THE TOWN WAS 
COUNTER-OFFENSIVE IN THE KIEV BULGE, WHICH COST THEM HEAVY LOSSES, RECAPTURED BY THE RUSSIANS FOR THE SECOND TIME ON DECEMBER 3I. 


SURROUNDED BY BATTERED EQUIPMENT, GERMAN TROOPS TAKE STOCK OF THEIR POSITION A SCENE OF WRECKAGE, WITH ZHITOMIR CATHEDRAL IN THE BACKGROUND. A TOWN 
AFTER ENTERING ZHITOMIR ON NOVEMBER 19, ONLY TO LOSE THE TOWN AGAIN, OF 76,000 PEOPLE, ZHITOMIR HAS CHANGED HANDS FOUR TIMFS IN THE WAR. 


The year 1943 ended up with another great Russian victory and correspondingly with Hitler's men one month in 1941 to cross the Polish-Russian frontier and reach the 
a vital defeat for the Germans. Zhitomir, the last great bastion barring the Russians’ area from which they are now being hurled back with enormous losses in men and 
way to the 1939 Polish frontier, was retaken by General Vatutin's Soviet forces, material. Zhitomir, its main arterial road and the towns of Berdichev and Korosten, 
together with 150 other places also occupied in the Kiev bulge, as the German Son lines from Brest-Litovsk, were the main German thrusts into Russia. The enemy 
armies reeled back on a front of nearly 200 miles. The Red Army is now astride | has lost these bases and Vatutin’s spearhead hourly approaches the 1939 Polish 
one of the main invasion routes which brought the enemy into Russia. It took frontier and is occasioning great anxiety and fear in Germany 
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ROTHENBURGERS’ SUNDAY PARADE PAST THE P.-O.-W. “CAGE” AT OFLAG 9 AZ. 


Drawn BY OUR War Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM DETAILS SUPPLIED BY A British OFFICER LATELY REPATRIATED FROM THE CAMP. 
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BRITISH OFFICER PRISONERS OF WAR IN THEIR ‘“CAGE,’’ PROVIDE A WEEKLY FREE SHOW TO THE VILLAGERS—IN RETURN, 
OUR MEN GET A _ FLEETING—IF UNINSPIRING—GLANCE OF THE OUTSIDE WORLD. 
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The weekly diversion at the British Officers’ P.-O.-.W. Camp at Offlag 9 AZ., at to this section of the camp, and most of the locals are quite familiar to them 
Rothenburg, near Cassel, Germany—of which we published a double-page drawing in by sight, while our men indulge in a running quizzical or bantering comment 
our issue of December 4—is the stroll past the prisoners of war ‘cage’ by the to one another. The appearance of a new face is hailed with interest and curiosity 
villagers, who take a pleasure in seeing our men through the barbed wire. On There was a time when to approach close up to the trip-wire, running inside the 
their part the P.O.W. regard it as their only link with the outside world, for inner fence, would be checked by stern comment from the guard in the raised sentry 
it breaks the dull monotony of their existence, as through the double hedge of box, but time has somewhat tempered the disciplinary rigidness of warders and some 
their barbed-wire entanglement they can view the local people slowly parading up prisoners occasionally even rest a foot on the verboten"’ trip-wire, which at one 
and down on the narrow country road. Our officer-prisoners gradually drift round time would have risked a rifle bullet, but to-day is usually unheeded by the sentry 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ANGLO-SAXON CHARACTER. 
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“GOD’S ENGLISHMAN”: By LELAND DEWITT BALDWIN.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


“ 


: is commonly observed that works of “ pure 
literature,’’ and non-topical works generally, have 
been few during this war. The war is more “‘ global ”’ 
(to use the horrid new word) than any of its prede- 
cessors, and it has dominated human attention more 
than any of its predecessors. A man may look back 
on his reading of new books during a period of more 
than four years and remember few remarkable books 
which have not been about aspects of the war or the 
result of the war’s direct stimulus. The many 
brilliantly descriptive beoks about the Nazis and the 
various fields of operations wil! be very little read, 
except by industrious historians, after the war is over 
(which, incredibly, it some time will be), except for 
such of them as may be perpetuated by those qualities 
of style and the feeling for eternal things which make 
such a book as Francis Brett Young’s ‘‘ Marching on 
Tanga,”’ of the last Great War, as fresh and beautiful 
as they were when they first appeared. But there have 
been several books, inspired by the emergency, but 
with a wider reference than the immediate scene, 
which may be pored over years 
hence. One is Mr. Arthur Bryant’s 
‘The Years of Endurance,” a 
stout, .adventurous, passionate 
picture of an older E ngland fight- 
ing an older devilry with the 
familiar mixture of muddle, dash, 
grumbling and fundamental un- 
questioning determination and 
success—there is another book in 
the perennial contrast between the 
easygoing Englishman who “ never 
knows when he is beaten” and 
the grim Prussian who thinks war 
the highest of human activities, 
invented the Krieg-spiel, thinks of 
war in terms of chess (in which, 
also, pawns can be freely sacrificed 
so long as the King or Fiihrer 
remains intact), and, at a certain 
stage, recognises that “‘ mate in 
two moves” is imminent, and 
wishes to resign in order to play 
another game later on. There is 
Mr. Herbert Agar’s ‘‘A Time for 
Greatness,” which has lately been 
commended by our extremely 
topical Archbishop of Canterbury : 
a surging, intelligent tract which 
frightens the doubting Thomases 
who are afraid of enthusiasm. 
And now another American, who 
probably wouldn’t have had his 
thoughts crystallised had not the 
violent contrast between two views 
of life been forcibly thrust upon 
us all by the war against people 
who machine-gun drowning sailors 
in the sea, and set out to extermin- 
ate millions of Poles, Jews and 
Russians in cold blood, has written 
another memorable book. 

It is about ‘‘God’s_ English- 
man’’; and he quotes on his 
title-page some sentences of Milton : 
‘God is decreeing to begin some 
new and great period... . What 
does He then but reveal Himself 
to His servants, and as His manner 
is, first to His English-men.”’ I 
think the quotation is unfortunate. 
There is a touch of the Chosen 
People (or Herrenvolk) notion 
about it which derives from the 
fact that Milton, like most of the 
Roundheads, was primarily an Old 


THE NATIONAL 


GALLERY PICTURE OF THE MONTH: 


really, as I had told myself, a war of the Have-nots 
against the Haves, a’ war to perpetuate a British 
Empire with its modicum of good, but with its very 
patent imperfections ? Could it be, I asked myself, 
that the world is neither white nor black—but grey ? 
Then I became aware that I had always been half- 
conscious that the world is grey.” 

He thought further, and when the Germans were 
bombing us here he came to the conclusion ‘“‘ that 
what my ancestors had fought for in the American 
Revolution is being fought for to-day.” He was not 
content with an emotional answer: he had to find 
an intellectual one. ‘‘ This book is the result of that 
spiritual struggle—the record of my personal discovery 
of the golden thread of human rights that runs through 
the bloody warp and woof of Anglo-Saxon history, 
from its beginning on the misty shores of the North 
Sea down to our own day, when the influence of the 
English Common Law permeates the world and the 
Anglo-Saxon way of life has become the hope of 
humanity.” 





(1775-1851). 


‘CROSSING THE BROOK” 
CANVAS, 76 IN. HIGH BY 65 IN. WIDE. 


BY TURNER, R.A. 


even with the 
Prussians, with 
their Eastern 
admixture: But 
the Saxons 
didn’t come 
from Saxony ; 
the Jutes came 
from Jutland ; 
the Romano- 





Celtic popula- 
tion were rather CAPTAIN LELAND DEWITT BALDWIN, 
enslaved than AUTHOR OF “ GOD’S ENGLISHMAN,” 
exterminated by THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
the German Captain Leland Dewitt Baldwin -is an 
° t - +h American of Colonial stock, a scholar and 
pirates, e a soldier, who knows England in peace 
Danes cameand, and in war as well as he knows his own 


country. In this book he gives us the whole 
story of the evolution of the Anglo-Saxon 
spirit from the days of the Britons down 
to the present time—the growth and 
development of the Anglo-Saxon character 
not only in this country but in his own. 


in North Eng- 
land, stayed ; 
and for hun- 
dreds of years 


the dominant class in England (and 
in the Scots Lowlands) were French- 
speaking men of mixed Gallo- 
Roman-Norse blood. Pre-Celts still 
survive in the Gaelic-speaking parts; 
and the rest of us are largely Celtic 
and Scandinavian. 

The clarity with which Mr. 
Baldwin (a good Anglo-Gallic name) 
puts these points is an augury of 
the rest of his book. It finishes: 
“‘ The Anglo-Saxon spirit offers no 
panacea; no automatic solution. 
Its application will be as difficult as 
the task of walking the bridge of 
Al-Sirat, which crosses the abyss 
of hell and which is thinner than 
a hair and sharper than a sword, 
but over which the Moslem must 
cross on his way to Paradise. But 
it is the only answer to the yearn- 
ing of the soul for individual 
existence—the only way to balance 
the opposite drives of the spirit. It 
calls for intelligence, tolerance, 
adaptability, and a sense of duty, 
each renewed with each genera- 
tion and in each person. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty, 
vigilance not only against predatory 
States, but against ‘isms’ and 
democratic majorities. For 
Leviathan, like Erisichthon’s 
daughter, can take many forms, 
the better to mulct those who 
would possess him.” 

It is impossible to summarise 
this book: every page might 
provoke an essay, expanding it, 
qualifying it, agreeing with it, 
disagreeing with it, departing from 
it to discussion of a thousand- 
and-one things. It provides one 
of those instances when the 
reviewer can only say, “ This is 
a good, honest, stimulating, well- 
written book: read it!” 

I remember the time, before 
and during the other war, when 
it was difficult to get an English- 
man to read a book about himself, 
except such cheerful works as 
Max O’Rell’s and “ The Silences 
of Colonel Bramble.”’ Our national 


ete ‘ aa « are ia F In this famous paintine, the artist has chosen a view near Weir Head, Tamar, looking towards Plymouth and .- nartat <a . 
Testame nt Man, and the ao is that Mount Edgcumbe, with New Bridge, Gunnislake. in the middle-distance. In the original painting, Calstock Church el peng A ae _ intro 
inordinate pride which made Satan, is visible beyond the bridge. A young girl, followed by a dog, is shown crossing the brook, whilst another girl spection ; we thought se f-analysis 
in spite of Milton, the hero of is seated on the bank with a bundle beside her. The landscape is heavily ied. in print rather vulgar _ exhibi- 


‘ Paradise Lost."’ The ordinary 

Englishman does not want to be flattered, either 
by himself or others, in quite that way. He doesn’t 
mind other people saying the complimentary things 
about himself which he believes to be true but 
thinks it bad form to say himself; but he had rather 
they took the form of Santayana’s remark that the 
English were the kindest lot of schoolboys who ever 
ran an Empire. But never mind. This is an extra- 
ordinarily good book, and it deserves better than 
J. R. Green's once-famous book the title of ‘' A History 
of the English People.” 

The author says: ‘ I am an American of Colonial 
stock. Not one of my ancestors came to this country 
after the Revolution, and all my life my outlook has 
been American. Two years ago, along with millions 
of other Americans, | began to discover something 
inadequate in this point of view. Was this war 
The Evolution of the Anglo-Saxon Spirit. 
12s, 6d.) 


* * God's Englishman,” 
By Leland Dewitt Baldwin, (Jonathan Cape ; 





He begins early; he covers a vast amount of 
ground; and he “ knows his stuff.” Most English 
readers will react to him as I did. When he admires 
us they will think: ‘ Well, no, it’s awfully kind of 
you, and we blush at your saying it, but we're not 
quite as good as all that.’” And when he criticises 
us they will exclaim: ‘‘ Look here, it wasn’t quite 
like that; you're not being quite fair.” But he is 
certainly fair in intention, and very careful about 
his facts, and very much centred upon the golden 
thread of his central theme. 

His ability to look at facts for himself is in evidence 
from the start. He is not deluded by that misleading, 
but now irreplaceable, word ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon."’ The 
modern Germans regard us as their recreant cousins ; 
most English nineteenth-century historians, spell- 
bound by ‘ Anglo-Saxon,”’ defending a Hanoverian 
dynasty, and reinforced by the propensities of Victoria 
(see Sir George Arthur’s new book) and her Consort, 
also fell victims to the illusion of close relationship— 


tionism; and our motto was 
‘Live and let live.” We were more truly our- 
selves that way; but these universal clashes 
have compelled us to national self-examination 
and a listening to what other people say about 
us. However, whatever they say, we shall only 
think in terms of fairness and unfairness, and 
not know ourselves at all. We cannot paint a 
self-portrait; we can either be pleased or indig- 
nant at the portraits which foreigners paint of 
us; and, if we are sensible, we can delight 
in them even when they don’t show us what 
we see in the mirror. Perhaps, some day, a 
Chinaman may do _ what Goldsmith, —Lowes 
Dickinson and Bramah pretended to do: show 
us ourselves through Chinese eyes. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Baldwin has painted the most agreeable 
portrait of us painted since Dr. Renier’s Dutch 
canvas, ‘‘ The English, are They Human?” with 
its melancholy corollary: ‘‘ Why isn’t the Human 
Race English ? ”’ 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must mever slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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ENGRAVINGS. 


THE WALTON BRIDGE AND VENUS TEMPLE IN THE GARDENS OF WEST WYCOMBE PARK. 


(TOP.) A VIEW OF WEST WYCOMBE PARK AND PART OF THE GARDEN. (BELOW.) 
FROM EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGRAVINGS BY W. WOOLLETT FROM PAINTINGS BY W. HANNAN. 

The National Trust announced recently that Sir John Dashwood has given, | dates from about 1765. It is suggested that Sir Francis Dashwood was his 
as a gift to the nation, West ‘Wycombe Park, Bucks., with 300 acres of | own architect. Much of the interior is richly decorated by a contemporary 
ornamental grounds, etc., and an endowment. This acquisition extends an Italian artist, Borgini, and the lay-out of the beautiful grounds is attributed 
existing Trust property, for most of the old village of West Wycombe was to Humphrey Repton. The river Wye runs through an artificial lake with an 
bought between 1934 and 1939, and Church Hill was given by Sir John island on which stands a typically Adam-style Temple of Music. William 
in 1935. West Wycombe Park has been the home of the Dashwood family | Hannan, from whose paintings the above engravings were made by W. Woollett 
since 1698; the present house, partly incorporating an earlier brick building, | did much work at West Wycombe, and died there in 1775 
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CLOSING THE GAP BETWEEN PRODUCTION 
AND CONSUMPTION—COAL IN BRITAIN. 


XPERTS have 
ciaimed that 

the full exploitation 
of outcrop, or open- 
cast, coal could close 
the gap between the 
yield of the coal- 
mines and the esti- 
mated needs of the 
country, and one firm 
alone has just cele- 
brated its own out- 
put of 1,000,000 tons 
in twelve months. 
These pictures were 
taken at a Ministry 
of Workssite in South 
Yorkshire, where 
open-cast coal is 
being obtained at an 


average depth of 
(Continued below, 
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OUTCROP COAL 


AT A MINISTRY OF WORKS SITE 
OVERBURDEN FROM A SEAM 60 FT. 


IN SOUTH YORKSHIRE : 
BELOW . GROUND-LEVEL. 


EXPLOITING 
A DRAG-LINE REMOVING 


Continued.| 

60 ft., at a rate of many thousands of tons per month. The coal there is said to 
be of high calorific value, although outcrop coal is not generally regarded as 
being equal in quality to mined coal. The level seams run for many miles 
under the countryside, and when geologists have located the seams, the engineers 
then calculate the direction and depth for cuttings. When a cutting is exhausted, 


the topsoil, or overburden, is replaced, so that the land may again be used for 
[Continued above, on right. 





A “pumper” 
A NEAKBY 


ARRIVES 
SEAM. 


AT A 
THESE 


STACK-HEAI 
DUMPERS" 


WIrtH A LOAD 
TIP FORWARD TO 


OF OUTCROP 
RELEASE THI 


COAL FROM 
LOAD, 


REMOVING 


ON TOP OF A SEAM: 





OVERBURDEN 





‘ 
LOADING ONE OF THE POWERFUL ‘“‘ DUMPERS’”’ WHICH TRANSPORT THE COAL 
FROM THE SEAM TO THE SCREENING PLANT, STACK-HEAPS, ETC. 


SHOW 





A WORKMAN KEEPS THE COAL CLEAR OF ALL 
OF THE ADVANCING SHOVEL. 


LOOSE EARTH IN FRONT 





COAL-SEAM : A 
THE 


GIANT TRACTOR 
OVERBURDEN 


FROM A WORK, 


IS EXHAUSTED, 


AND SCRAPER 
REPLACED 


AT 


WHEN A SEAM Is 
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WINNING NEAR-THE-SURFACE COAL IN SOUTH 
YORKSHIRE — WORK IN PROGRESS. 


agriculture, etc. More 
than 250 machines 
for winning  near- 
the-surface coal in 
Britain have been 
bought in the U.S. 
under Lend - Lease 
terms; at the moment, 
with 350 machines 
at work, the output 
of such coal is 100,000 
tons a week, less 
than one-fortieth of 
the total coal pro- 
duction. With the 
new American 
machines added, it 
is hoped to increase 
output to 170,000 
tons a week. The 


gap between 
[Continued below, 


SHOWING THE DEPTH OF A SEAM: OPEN-CAST, OR OUTCROP, COAL IS BEING 
OBTAINED AT AN AVERAGE DEPTH OF 60 FT. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF AN OPEN-CAST COAL-CUTTING, SHOWING SEAMS OF COAI 
(DARK LINES, RIGHT). THE BULLDOZER AT THE TOP IS STARTING A NEW CUTTING. 


Continued.) 

production and consumption of coal is estimated at about 12,000,000 tons per 
year. The first ballot, for the direction to the coal-mines of men born on and 
after January 1, 1918, who are already registered, took place recently. A draw 
of two numbers was made, and men thus selected for coal-mining work, instead 
of for service with H.M. Forces, will be required to undergo a _ period of 
preliminary training before being allocated to a working colliery. 


THE SCREENING WHICH, BY MEANS OF A CONVEYER (IN BACKGROUND), SORTS THE COAL INTO 
DIFFERENT TRUCKLOADS OF SMALL AND LARGE COAL, 


MEN AT WORK AN OUTCROP COAL-SEAM! THE MECHANICAL SHOVEL (SEEN LEFT) CAN PICK INSPECTING ONE OF THE POWERFUL SHOVELS : A SENIOR RESIDENT ENGINEER, MR 
UP 500 TONS OF COAL A DAY IN KALF-TON GRABS THESE SHOVELS PICK UP §00 TONS A DAY AS AGAINST A MINERS © 
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THE FIRST FLOWERS. 


THEN Nature deigned the flowers to number, then life for Man was first begun. It 
was long before he knew it, for Man arrived late in the Age of Mammals, and the 
plants possessed the land long before the first of the small, timid creatures browsed on the 
fruits of the earth in their season. The birthday of the first flowers has been steadily 
pushed farther back in time, and quite lately has suffered a further definite set-back by the 
fossil botanists. Early in this century they were content with the identification in the 
fossil plants of the Coal Measures of some which retained the form and appearance of 
ferns, but showed an approach to a primitive group of seed-bearing plants, the cycads, 
which still flourish. Ferns do not bear seeds, but these newly discovered plants, named 
Cycado filices in recognition of their transitional character, did. One of them, Lygino- 
dendron, was shown by the Quain Professor of Botany, Mr. Frank Oliver, F.R.S., to be 
actually a seed-bearing plant—a fern which bore seeds. It was, in its way, the earliest 
fossil flower. 

Here it becomes necessary, in the interest of the diminishing few who are not botanists, 
to say what is meant by a flower or a flowering plant. Plants are divided into those that 
bear seeds and those that do not. The seed plants—Phanerogams—include both classes of 
the flowering plants, Angiosperms and Gymnosperms. 
The Angiosperms all can recognise as flowering 
plants. The Gymnosperms, a more ancient class 
that has borne the brunt of hard times, embrace 
the conifers, the cycads, the ginkgos, and the seed 
ferns. The other major division is that having 
spores instead of seeds for the preservation of their 
continuance. They are the Cryptogams, such as the 
ferns, the mosses, the club mosses ; and the still 
more primitive alge, fungi, and bacteria. 

The Lyginodendron hung between two worlds for 
a long time. It, like its near relations, was a small 
tree fern with fern-like fronds, and it appeared to 
retain a fern-like habit. But after a long period of 
probation it was conceded the standing of a seed- 
bearing plant—a fern bearing seeds. If fossil 
botanists ever spoke of such things, they might 
have called it a missing link—which it was not ; 
but merely a plant that had reached a stage in 
the development of the flower. It had ancestors, 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 








LAND AND SEA WAR: AFRICA; LITTLE SHIPS; RUSSIAN CONVOY. 


ORTH AFRICA, with its long ebb and flow of victory and defeat, culminating 
at last in the spectacular Tunisian climax, already claims a considerable library 
all to itself. Among the latest additions thereto are—‘ THREE AGAINST ROMMEL.” 
The Campaigns of Wavell, Auchinleck and Alexander. By Alexander Clifford, author 
of “Crusader.” With 4 Maps (Harrap; 12s. 6d.); ‘‘ RENDEzvouS WITH ROMMEL.’’ 
The Story of the Eighth Army. By’ Richard McMillan. With 19 Illustrations (Jarrolds ; 
tos. 6d.) ; ‘‘ FortRESS ON SAND.”’ An Account of the Siege of Tobruk. By Efic Rosenthal, 
author of *‘ The Fall of Italian East Africa.” With 9 Illustrations and a Map (Hutchinson ; 
7s. 6d.); “ Jorpan’s Tunis Diary.” By Philip Jordan (Collins; 10s. 6d.); and 
‘Tue BATTLE IS THE Pay-Orr.” By Ralph Ingersoll. With end-paper Map (Lane ; 
7s. 6d.). All these books, I think, come from well-known and experienced war corre- 
spondents, and consequently (journalism being what it is) have in common the quality 
of being bright, brisk and readable, while varying, of course, in personality and opinion. 
From the first two the reader can gain a good general idea of the whole sequence of events. 
Mr. Clifford’s ** Three Against Rommel ”’ is a well-thought-out study, notable for literary 
finish, and, unlike the others, provided with a full index. It is something more than 
mere reportage, and contains much acute discussion 
and criticism. Particularly notable is the section 
relating to the fall of Tobruk, just a week after the 
disastrous tank battle of June 13, 1942, known 
as ‘“ Black Saturday.” “I have deliberately 
omitted,”’ he says, “a great many proper names and 
dates and figures which seem to me irrelevant.” 
The general reader certainly does not want statistics, 
but in such a fluctuating story as that of Tobruk, 
for instance, dates are useful, and the year should 
always be stated as well as the month and day. 
For these reasons I welcome the chronological 
table of events—from June 10, 1940 (when Italy 
declared war on England and France) to November 
13, 1942 (when Tobruk was recaptured by the South 
Africans)—given in Mr. Rosenthal’s ‘* Fortress on 
Sand,” which also contains an historical sketch of 
Tobruk in the past, from the time of the Saracens 
and Corsairs to that of Napoleon. 
The Tobruk story, with the subsequent 


no doubt, and now forty years afterwards an THE SEEDS OF A CONIFER—A SPRAY OF SCOTS PINE. THE CONIFERS AS ** Miracle’ of El Alamein, whereby Egypt was 
ancestor has been found. Lyginodendron belonged SEED-BEARERS WERE MORE ANCIENT THAN WHAT ARE COMMONLY CALLED saved and the tide of victory finally turned, forms 
to the Cretaceous or Chalk period. The earlier FLOWERING PLANTS, the central point of interest in most of these books 


ancestors, the fruit-bearing Caytonia and Gristhorpia, 
have been found in the Jurassic horizons of Yorkshire, 
Sardinia, and East Greenland, possibly 40,000,000 
years older. But the farther end of the beginning is not 
yet. Caytonia reveals that a tremendous vista of the 
evolution of the flowering plants in the undisclosed 
background. The seeds of a flower are enclosed in its 
fruit, got there by special arrangements. The conifers, 
the cycads, the venerable ginkgo are naked, and so 
were the seeds of the seed-bearing fern. But the seeds 
of Caytonia are naked seeds retreating into fleshy 
fruits, but still connected with the exterior by open 
canals. They suggest the evolution of the flower’s 
pistil Jeading down to the ovary, where the ovules are 
fertilised by the pollen and develop into seeds. 

The flowering plants, and the flowers, succeeded 
because they had evolved a more efficient organisation. 
They had a_ better circulating system, their tissues 
were better ventilated, they grew faster than their 
seedless competitors, they had evolved the best device 
for fertilising the seeds in the ovum, and had highly 
developed methods of maturing them and disseminating 
them, even to packing the seedlings to give them a 
good start in life. No invention was too novel for the 
evolving flower: seeds with wings or parachutes, 
catapults to shoot them out, burrs to give them a 
lift, watertight casings for voyages—there is a snuff- 


box bean which charters the Gulf Stream to take it A SPRAY OF OAK WITH CATKINS; 
A FLOWERING PLANT. 


from the West Indies to Europe. IT TO RANK AS 
Time and tide regulated their migrations and 
their distribution. They began to move from the 








on the North African campaigns. It is, likewise, 
treated fully and effectively in Mr. Richard McMillan’s 
** Rendezvous with Rommel,” perhaps the most read- 
able of them all and possessing the additional attraction 
of numerous illustrations. Mr. Philip Jordan’s *‘ Tunis 
Diary ” is distinctive, both in form and spirit. His 
descriptive and narrative passages are vivid and racy, 
but his book has also controversial interest from a 
Left-Wing political standpoint. Every now and then he 
breaks off the tale of events to denounce pro-Fascist 
and reactionary Toryism, both in this country and in 
France. He criticises General Giraud and all his works, 
and upholds * Gaullism.” In view of the recently 
announced * Second Front ” appointments, it is note- 
worthy that the author pays a warm tribute to 
General Eisenhower’s genius for effecting Anglo- 
American harmony. 

Captain Ralph Ingersoll describes his experiences, 
as a civilian journalist turned soldier, in one typical 
action during the American campaign in Tunisia. His 
book, however, has a wider aim—that is, to impress on 
Americans at home certain truths regarding the realities 
of war and the best way to help their fighting men. 
Thus, he deprecates undue optimism as to the probable 
** duration,” and any attempt by civilian sentiment to 
soften the rigours of training to which the new armies 
are subjected, since their victory and consequent safety 


THE CATKINS DO NOT ENTITLE will depend on their reaching the battlefield toughened 


to the highest pitch of physical fitness. As the book’s 
title may not be at once clear to English readers, 
I quote a short passage that amplifies its meaning. 
** Perhaps,”’ says the author, *‘ Lshould have written 


Equator to temperate zones north and south of it S 
in the early Tertiary period ; in the later Tertiary a book about training instead of about a single day’s 
there was a shifting of the more tropical types action in Africa. I chose to write about the battle 
back to the Equator; an Ice Age redistributed because the battle is the pay-off. It is what training 
them. Where the flowering plants went, more is for. I wanted you to seea battlefield as I saw 
especially the grasses, the mammals followed and it, and not as you cannot help but imagine it from 
evolved in concert with, and consequent of, them. reading only the citations for heroism in the daily 
When at last man came he was similarly dependent press.” d 
on them. He could not have advanced beyond the Let us now look seaward. Naval warfare has 
hunting and fishing stage without flowering plants ; largely changed its character and assumed new 
their gregarious habit kept his flocks and herds in forms since 1914, and one of its latest developments 
pasture ; even the nomads needed them for forage. is described in ** THE LITTLE Suips.” By Gordon 
A remaining point in the enquiry is that an Holman, author of “Commando Attack.” With 
examination of the flower’s remote ancestry may 17 Illustrations (Hodder and Stoughton ; 7s. 6d.). 
enable us to define it, for, frankly, we cannot say Nine drawings, besides the coloured dust-cover, are 
what a flower is ; or what a flowering plant is not. ’ from sketches made on the spot by an artist whose 
It has a pistil and stamens surrounding to feed it ONE OF THE FIRST FLOWERING PLANTS TO BE IDENTIFIED. A FROND work is very familiar to our readers—Mr. Cc. E. 
with the pollen in their tips, so as to fertilise the OF A SEED FERN FROM THE COAL MEASURES; AND (RIGHT, IN SMALL) Turner—and are reproduced by permission of The 
seeds in the ovary ; and sepals or petals. But are THE LEAF OF LYGINODENDRON, Illustrated London News, while other illustrations 


not roses, tulips, and altheas flowers, though they 

lack theSe essential parts and do not have seeds?  Poinsettias, hydrangeas, flowering 
dogwoods, again; but their bright parts are neither sepals nor petals, but bud 
seales, coloured bracts or leaves respectively. Oaks, poplars, and willows have 
catkins, but they do not resemble flowers, so we have to leave the flower without 
definition, and merely apply to it description, such as that the Angiosperms, the 
dominant race, are divided into monceotyledons—the grasses, palms, orchids, lilies with 
leaves, usually parallel veined, and seedlings with one seed leaf; and dicotyledons—trees, 
shrubs, and herbs, leaves usually not veined, and seedlings with two seed leaves. 

A concluding retlection is that the enquiry spreads before us vast vistas of time in which 
the flowers and the flowering shrubs and trees grew to the dominance they have attained. 
There are words employed by Sir Arthur Seward in describing the position in Nature of the 
sacred ginkgo-tree, the maidenhair fern-tree, which is preserved in some of our botanical 
gardens and is a sacred temple tree in the Far East. It was on Earth before the close of the 
lriassic, it broke fresh territory in the Jurassic, held its own in the Cretaceous and early 
Tertiary, and began to decline only in the Quaternary. A hundred or two hundred million 
years ago it lived the same life in the light of the sun; it saw land and water change, the 
old-time forests go, and the shifting boundaries of continents, It speaks as an oracle 
recording in the trembling accents of its fluttering leaves the varying fortunes of its race 
ind its wanderings over the world’s surface as age succeeded age. E. S. Grew. 





are from British official photographs. Combined with 
vivacious letterpress, they give an admirable picture of life aboard the “little ships” 
of our Coastal Forces and of their dashing adventures. When peace comes, the author 
says, most of the 15,000 officers and men now serving with Coastal Forces will return to 
their former occupations, but there must be a sound post-war scheme for reorganisation 
in any future emergency. 

Of two other notable books relating to the struggle at sea, one takes us back to World 
War No. I, namely, “ Beatinc tHe U-Boarts.” By E. Keble Chatterton, author of 
“The Epic of Dunkirk.” With 15 Illustrations and 3 Maps (Hurst and Blackett; 
10s. 6d.). This is a sequel to Commander Chatterton’s previous work, ‘ Fighting the 
U-Boats,” in which he carried the story of the anti-submarine campaign to the end of 
1916, telling how and where each U-boat was sunk. The new work concludes the record 
on the same lines, and together the two volumes cover one of the most critical and thrilling 
episodes in our naval history. 

An American seaman tells his story in “‘ Dynamite Carco.”” Convoy to Russia. By 
Fred Herman. With 15 Illustrations (Cassell ; 5s.) ; and a gripping’story it is. Most of the 
convoy got through, but Herman’s ship, with thousands of tons of munitions on board, 
was torpedoed. He was picked up by a mine-sweeper and returned to the States. Some 
men would have sought a safer job, but after thinking it over, he concludes simply : 
* In the end I signed on again, It was my callin’.” Cuarces E. Lyvgs. 
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Until then... 


When the girls come marching home again | 
masculine jokes about their hats will dis- 
appear with the heartiness of our welcome. | 
Until then, we doff our hats to the women. 
of Britain . . . And Ford employees whose | 
duties are more prosaic go even further in 
their tribute to all members of the Forces. 
For they, by producing the weapons of. 
war, have set an example worthy of the 
Company’s traditions, and in addition, | 
Ford War Savings Groups are well on 
to the second million pounds, proof. 
surely that at Ford savings come second § 
only to production. Why not follow § 
their example and set a | 
target for yourself in 1944 ? 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. LONDON SHOWROOMS : 88, REGENT ST..W.! Ww M Ss A N D io R S oO N & S oO N L T D L i= | T H 
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The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for ¢ tport 
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By Appointment to 
H.M. King George VI. 


Stands Sujrtome 


} Maximum Prices : per bottie 25/3; Half bottie 13/3. Gt. Britain & Northern Ireland only 
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Hidden Treasures 


Stored away in “safety” there are countless 


Jewels, unworn, unseen. 
men for whom necessities are urgently needed 


AND we have living y 9 


A diamond ring, brooch or bracelet, a gold watch 
chain or cigarette case. THESE will discharge 
in part the debt we all owe to our men in prison 
camps... THESE may be the means of allevi- 


ating suffering. 


We must go on, Sale after Sale, month after 
month, for the needs of our men are pressing and 


ever-growing. 


To give a Jewel you treasure 


means sacrifice.... But the men whose lot it will 
lighten jeopardised LIFE ITSELF. 


Everything sent to the Treasurer, Red Cross Sales, 
15 Old Bond Street, W.1, will be sold in aid of 
The Duke of Gloucester’s Red Cross and St. John 


ay 


@ 


Fund, selected gifts being auctioned at Christie’s. 


RED CROSS 


Jewel Sales 
AT CHRISTIE'S 


The above Fund is being raised on behalf of the War Organisation 
of The British Red Cross Society and The Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, registered under the War Charities 


ct, 1940. 
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Fist THINGS 














MAZDA Lighting En- 
gineersare busy helping 
to win the war and 
their work has 
revealed new 
developments and 
improvements in the 

science of lighting. These 
discoveries will lead to 
notable advances in domestic 
lighting which will be made 
available to the public when 
the “‘ cease fire ’ sounds. 


Use 


LAMPS 


They Stay Bright 


® Longer 


The British Thomson-Houston Co. Led. 
Crown House, Aldwych, London, w.c.a 
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THE CONTINENTAL PUBLISHERS «¢ DISTRIBUTORS LTD 


16/17, William IV Street, 
Charing Cross, London, W.C.2. 


PUBLISHERS — 
BOOKSELLERS 


(Wholesale and Retail) 

We can supply the latest pub- 
lished books in Engiish. French 
and other foreign languages. 

eeee 
Post free Overseas Subscrip- 
tions to English Newspapers, 
Periodicals. 
Price Lists on demand to 
Overseas customers. 
We accept small classified advertise- 
ments for all British Newspapers. 
Prompt replies to all enquiries. 
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RATIONING MAKES 
EXTRA VITAMIN SUPPLY ESSENTIAL 


The body must have enough vitamins 
A and D if it is to remain healthy. 
Before rationing most of us got suf- 
ficient of these in our ordinary meals, 
but wartime diets tend to reduce the 
vitamin value of our food. 


A daily dose of Crookes’ provides suf- | 


CROOKES’ H 





ficient ‘anti-infective’ vitamin A to en- 
able you to resist colds and influenza ; 
it provides, too, the correct amount of 
‘sunshine’ vitamin D to keep adults 
healthy and to allow children to grow 
up with strong bones and sound 
teeth 


ALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


Capsules —per bottle of 100—8/6 


Liquid— per phial-—— enough for 16 days 2!/- 
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Look before youleap 
- ++ into action to Dig 
ty? Z for Victory and see 






H pens a that your hands are 

pee protected against cuts, 

scratches and dirt, by 

wearing ANDY Garden Gloves. 

Durable and washable they don’t 
harden after wetting. 





“ These are the gloves you 
have heard about.” 

2/@ per pair from all tron- 

mongers and Stores, or direct 

2/® post free. (State size (J 

and send | coupon per pair) 


Tedson Thornley & 
Rochdale te 
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This is a message of grateful acknowledgment to the Royal Navy, 
the Merchant Navy, andall those who go down to the sea in ships, for 
the risks they run in bringing their precious cargoes to these shores. 
Once here it is our bounden duty to see that they are not wasted. 


Amongst the thousands of tons of goods daily pouring into the 
country, Timber has its rightful place. This, then, is a message 
to all those who must use timber for the repair of houses, the 
construction of sheds, huts, fencing, etc. ‘* All timber must be 
protected with the best wood preservative available.” Solignum 
Wood Preservative has been meeting this need all over the world 
for over forty years. Government requirements make a heavy 


demand on our resources, and will continue to do so until the _ _ 
end of the war, but Solignumis still available for essential purposes. Ss A AY | | Bf Kk LL W as ’ ‘ kK 


SAMUFL WHITE & CO, LID. COWES, ISLE OF WICHT, Shipburiders and Engineers 


\ Solignum Ltd., Donington House, LI Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2. : London Office : 41, Whitehall, 8.W.1 
SOLIGNUM D 131 
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Thank goodness | always bought 


‘Viyella’ service suits 


COOL WHEN IT’S HOT—WARM WHEN IT’S NOT 


Comfortably soft to the skin, ‘Viyella’ Service Shirts have been 
on active service for half a century, and are still right for any 


battlefront, any climate. 
blue and white. 


Made in regulation khaki, Air Force 
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Said MR. PEEK to MR. FREAN 

“« Pray tell me what this map may mean?” 
Said MR. FREAN to MR. PEEK 

“‘ Vita-Weat’s playing ‘hide and seek’” 


It’s quite simple really. Vita-Weat is affected by the 
Government zoning scheme and is no longer obtainable 
in the North of England. Limited supplies are still 
available in the South, but although they are distributed 
with the utmost fairness, they often require a little 
‘seeking out’! Of course, Mr. Peek and Mr. Frean will 
be all over the map again as soon as the war is won. 


Vita-Weat PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 


Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd., makers of famous biscuits 








There are no fanfares for him; 
no news-reels show him in action; 
he wields no weapons more lethal 
than a slide-rule. But he is instru- 
mental in placing a great invisible 
power in the hands of others. 

He — and his colleagues of the 
research and development labora- 
tories — have made it possible to 
see deep into the heart of the 
metal of vital things like aero 
engines and gun barrels, to make 
sure that no hidden flaws exist; 





they have given to doctors and 
surgeons an ally of ever-increasing 
power and scope for diagnosis and 
cure; to them belongs much of the 
credit for the part which mass 
radiography will play in the final 
elimination of the scourge of 
tuberculosis. 

Heand his colleagues have contri- 
buted greatly to Philips leadership 
in the field of X-rays. Their know- 
ledge and experience are of vital 
importance to the nation today. 


PHILIPS 


RADIO 


LAMPS 





RAIL TRANSPORT 
is” Half the Battle” 


Eun 
oD 
WAGONS < 
loaded with 
WAR FREIGHTS 
run 
10 MILLION 
MILES 
every day 
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BRITISH RAILWAYS 


GWR°* LMS beady LNER* SR 





AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2. (28) 


CARRY THE WAR LOAD 





PHILIPS LAMPS LTD., 
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